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[THIS enden is printed on a larger Paper, of the ſame ae with that 
of the laſt edition, of Rowly's Poems, in order that ſuch perſons, as have not 


yet bound up that valuable work, much more valuable on account of its notes, 
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8 Archaeological ſierice moſt certainly excells Chineſe 
A2 gardening, and as a preſident of the ſociety of anti- 
quaries takes precedence (at leaſt on Engliſh ground) of a 
knight of the polar ſtar, I flatter myſelf, that, i in point of ſub- 
ject, and choice of the perſonage to whom 1 addreſs myſelf, | 
I may vie with the inimitable author of the celebrated Heroic 
Epiſtle. 1 ſhall, however, forbear to enter the liſts with him 
as a poet, or march in the rear of his numerous hoſt of iwi- 
tators: my modeſty preyents the one, and my vanity the 
other. Inſtead, therefore, of writing heroically, I ſhall write 
archaeologically; ; or, to ſpeak more properly, heroico-ar- 
chaeologically, employing a ſtyle and manner, of which there 
is at preſent only one exemplar i in the known world, and of 
which, 1 truſt, the following epiſtle will be found an abſo- 
lute fac: mile. And 1 am the rather inclined to do this, be- 
cauſe I am credibiy informed, that many formidable critics 
are fill attempting to diſprove the authenticity of my origi- 
nal. Now, ſhould they ſucceed in this attempt, the reader 
eaſily Perceives, that I may claim a kind of fee-ſimple right 
to this ſtyle by way, of direct inheritance: for, ſhould all the 
old cheſts in all the pariſh churches of the kingdom, after a 
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pregnancy of four centuries, chooſe to bring forth a tuneful 


progeny of paſtorals, tragedies, epic poems, and what not, it 
cannot be imagined, that the ſaid cheſts will ever pretend, 
that they were impregnated i in the ſame wonderful manner, 


and by the ſame occult perſonage, with that of St. Mary Red- 


clift. 1 muſt, therefore, if her pretty bantlings be proved 
ſuppoſititious, or illegitimate, neceſſarily riſe up the firſt ar- 
chaeological poet in Great Britain. 

In this eventful moment, therefore, of 10 ſulpence, 
let not any raſh reader preſume to ſay, that I imitate l 5 
for then another will as pereraptorily anſwer, that I imitate 
Chatterton. And if, on the contrary, be aſſert that I emu- 
late Chatterton, the learned perſonage, wham 1 addreſs, will. 
be in gratitude, bound. to. prove, that 1 emulate Rowley; 
which 1 OWN, indeed, 1 ſhould like beſt, becaule then A would 
run a fair chance of excelling Homer, Theocritus, and the 
beſt poets of antiquity. But, be this as it | may, L only ſay 
of myſelf. Gmply and honeſtly, that 1 write archaeclogical- 
ly;. andy, as a moſt profound. * etymologiſt bas lately proved. 


"TX 


that a writer . his own meaning (comfortable truth 


to Know, in. an age, in. which, $6 ſo many ; authors. wri te without. 
any, meaning) veſt reſting on his great authority, aud taking for. 


granted. that 1 do know my own meaning, 1 Profess oni to 


write in common . plain, Engliſh fiſt, and afterwards, to J 195 


» f that VC 


ſpell. it, and pnanglicize i 1 by be has: if 
, hi Dr. Milles has fabricated for - the uſe 


* See. Bryant's Obſexrations,, p. 29. 
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PREFACE. * 


ers of my original. Pity ! great pity, indeed, it is, that while 
he was doifig this, he did not alſo fabricate another for his 
imitators. Had he done this, and placed the modern words 
before the archacological ee it is certain ms "oY Por 
of my labour had been ſaved. | 

To ſupply this great deſideratum, it is a intention. (after 
my own: fame is by my preſent production fully eſtabliſhed) 
to write a complete Art of archaeological poetry in the man- 
ner of Mr. Bysſhe; and not only this, but to add to it a com- 
plete Anglo - Gothico-Saxonico- Chattertonic dictionary for the 
uſe of tiros. For this latter work I ſhall, however, order my 
bookſeller to article with Dr. Johnſon, or any other writer in 
the trade (the Doctor, having been à dictionary- maker, might 
perhaps be the fitteſt) who, for a ſpecified ſum, or ſheet. by 
ſheet, as they ſhall agree, may tranſpoſe Dr. Milles's gloſſary 
in the way above-mentioned, ſo that for any given Engliſh 
word the Gothico-Saxonico-Chattertonico, or any thing but 
Engliſh ſynonyme, may be immediately found. When this 
dictionary is duly formed, 1 will be bold to ſay, that this mods 
of writing will be found fo eaſy, that every miſs and maſter 
in the kingdom will be enabled to puzzle not only our old 
ſociety of antiquaries here in England, but alſo that new 
Scotch one, which either is, or is about to be founded under 
the auſpices of the Earl of Buchan. 


On hinting this fcheme to one of my friends, he 4 


it was not likely that Dr. Johnſon would undertake the taſk, 


becauſe were this ſtyle to become the faſhion, it would eclipſe 


his own. The objection ſeemed plauſible at firſt, but, on re- 
Sc B 2 flection, 
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flection, I can ſee little weight in it. The merit of the Doc- 
tor's ſtyle is known to conſiſt in his long words, hard words, 
and ſtiffly-conſtructed ſentences. Now the ſtyle, which I 
have the honour to recommend, although there are a few 
long words in it, ſuch as amenuſed, cberiſaunied, 8c.. &e. yet 
they are not nearly fo long, or ſo numerous, as thoſe of the 
Doctor's own coinage. Hard words too, I own, are to be 
found in it; but theſe only becauſe they are obſolete, and 
not, like his, brought in through affeQation, but from ſheer 
neceſſity. Then, as to the conſtruction of whole ſentences, 
nothing in the world is ſo totally diffimilar, as the lexipha- 
nic and archaeologic manner: the one. is /eov7ie,. mole, and fe- 
tive; the other rugoſ/e, cacophonous, and dentifrangent. 
Another reaſon, which my friend gave, why the Doctor 
would probably not undertake this employment, was, that he 
entertained heterodox notions: concerning my archetype;. the 
immortal Rowley *. But what then? Did not the Doctor 
once entertain. heterodox notions concerning. the right of the 
Hanover ſucceſſion? And if a penſion from the treaſury: 
could cure him of the latter, why may not a penſion from 
my bookſeller cure him of the former? My money is as good. 
as ai prime miniſter's ;. and, as (according to the old proverb): 
money makes the mare to go, fo will it make his ſpavined 
pen flounder over any ground, dirty or clean, provided only 
that it be excuſed from taking that road, which leads to. the 
real intereſts of his. ſovereign, or the conſtitutional liberty of 
+ His reaſon for this heterodoxy is probably this, that, Rowley having never had any life 
at all, there was no probability that any bookſeller would ever pay him for becoming his 
ws wi 
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his fellow-ſubjefts. Taking it, therefore, for granted that, if 
we come up to his price (which, I truſt, the ſale of the pre- 
ſent work will enable me to do) the Doctor will engage in the 


faſk, I ſhall point out, with much brevity, à few of the 


many advantages, that will acerue to the riſing generation of 
poets, if, quitting a mode of verſifying already grown thread- 
bare, they would adopt this, which both by example and ex- 
| Hortation I here recommend to them. In the firſt place, let 
me aſſure them, that they will hereby find rimes as plenty 
as blackberries : for, as archaeology introduces a whole regi- 
ment of new-old words, and gives one leave either to uſe 
them or not, juſt as we pleaſe, it is plain, that now it will be 
full as eaſy to write in rime as in blank-verſe, or even in 
plain proſe. And, to ſhew that I do not make a falſe aſſer- 
tion, I wilt produce one inſtance out of a thouſand from my 


original, and that from the famous: Songe io Ala. The poer 


had in one line written: 

«© Beeſprengedd all the mzes wythe gore.“ 
In a ſubſequent ſtanza he writes : 

Orr ſeeſt the hatchedd ſtede 

« Ypraunceyng oer the mead.” 
Now mees being the archaeological word, and eau the mo 
dern Engliſh one, it is plain he thought himſelf at liberty to 
write modern Engliſn, whenever rime required him to do 
ſo.” Another benefit is, that the poet wilł be almoſt entirely 
emancipated from the vile ſhackles of: grammar; a point; ſo- 
clear, that the reader has only to caſt his eye on any page in 
my exemplar, to find Priſcian's- head broken by the poet, 
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and healed by his commentator with equal facility. As to or- 


_ thography, there is only one rule, and that the moſt ſimple 
that can be imagined (which, however, it is not neceſſary 
conſtantly to regard) and this is, to put as many letters as you 


can poſſibly croud into a word, and then reſt aflured, that 


that word will look truly archaeological, _ 

. But the laſt and beſt thing I ſhall mention is that great 
l emolument, whick the Anglo-Saxon prefix 
y brings to a neceflitated verſifier : as hhrauncing for praunc- 
ing, ymenging for menging, &c. &c. By having this always 
at his beck, that poet, who cannot write a ſmooth line in any 
given number of ſyllables, deſerves, in my opinion, never 
to write a line at-all, For this dear little y comes and goes 
juſt as one pleaſes, and may truly be called the archaeological 
poet's taad-eater. In ſhort, with a little variation, we may 
apply that eulogy to it, 1 * has * to St. Cæci - 
lia's muſic : it hath 

% Enlarged the former narrow Gn: 

“ And added length to any ſounds.” 
Such, with a great many more, are the advantages, that at- 
tend this ſtyle of poetry, It is not, therefore, I think, great- 
ly to be wondered at, that either a prieſt of the fifteenth 
century, or that a boy of fifteen years of age (take which 
you pleaſe) ſhould write with greater facility at leaſt, if not 
greater ſpirit, than thoſe miſerable vernacular poets, who are 


ſo poor, comparatively, in point of rime, that they have 


not one to throw at a dog; who are tied ſo tight to the whip- 
ping-paſt of grammar, aud fixed fo faſt in the ſtocks. of or- 


thography, 
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thography, that they have hardly an idea at liberty; and, 
which is worſt of all, cannot eke out 2 halting lne by any 
other method, than a totally different expreſſion. Oh! if 
you reflect coolly on theſe things, my dear brethren of the 
quill, I am fully perſuaded that all of you, like me, will 
turn archaeologiſts, 

Having thus curſorily ſhewn what great benefits this ſtyle 
confers upon writers, I might now proceed to prove what ſu- 
perior delectation it affords to readers. But here I am fore- 
ſtalled by the learned Dean, who, in nis preliminary and 
all his other maſterly diſſertations on the works of my prede- 
ceſſor, has irrefragably proved the point. Indeed, as preſi- 
dent of the ſociety of antiquaries, and editor of their va · 
tuable Arcbhacolhgia, he has, 1 think, an abſolute preſcriptive: 


right to diſſert on this ſubject, I am not, therefore, without 


my hopes, that he will one day comment on the following 
epiſtte, Which, if it want any thing, I am ; bold to fay, Waits: 
only the illuſtrative notes of ſo ſagacious an editor. 

P. S. I have lately conceived that, as Dryden, Pope, 8c. - 
employed their great talents in tranflating Virgil, Homer, &c. 
that it would be a very commendable employment for the 


poets of the preſent age, to treat ſome of the better ſort of 


their predeceſſors, ſuch as Shakſpeare and Milton, in a ſimi- 
lar manner, by putting them into archaeological language. 
This, however, I would not call tramſlation, but iran/muta- 
tion, for a very obyious reaſon. It is, I believe, a ſettled 
point among the critics, with Dr. Johnſon at their head, that 
the greateſt fault of Milton (excluſive of his political tenets) 
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PARADISE LosT, Book I. 


| ore n mannes fyrſte bykrous volunde wolle 1 ſinge, 
And offe the fruicte offe yatte caltyſnyd tre 
.. Whole lethal taſte into thys worlde dydde brynge 
Both morthe and tene to all poſteritie. 
How very near alſo (in point of dramatic excellence) would 
Shakſpeare come to the author of Alla, if ſame of his beſt 


pieces were thus tranſmuted ! As for inſtance the ſoliloquy 


of Hamlet, 66 To be, or not to be,” 

70 blynne or not to blynne the denwere is; 
Qi it be bette wythin the ſpryte to beare RE 
"The bawſyn floes and tackels of dyſtrefſe, 

Orr by forloynyng amenuſe them clere. 
But I throw theſe trifles out, only to whet the appetite of 
the reader, for what he is to feaſt on in the ſubſequent 
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DOCTOURE MYLLES, 


S whanne a gronfer , with ardurous * glowe, 
Han from the mees liche ſweltrie ? ſun ariſt t, 
The lordynge “ toade awhaped i creepethe ſlowe, 

To hilte * his groted ' weam in mokie kiſte ; 
Owlettes yblente? alyche dooe flizze 4 awaie, 
In ivye-wympled * ſhade to glomb in depe diſmaie, 


EXPLANATION. 


STANzA I. A meteor. Burning. © Hath, ©* Meadows. Like. #Sultty, 
c Aroſe. ® Standing on his hind legs; rather, heavy, ſluggiſh. * Aſtoniſhed, 

© | or terrified, * Hide. 1 Swelled, Womb, or body. * Black, 

® Coffin, „ Blinded, or dazzled. Fly away. * Ivy-mantled. * Frown. 
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Ymaken hanne wythe mickle tene * and payne, 
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So, dygne * Deane Mylles, whanne as thie wytte® fo rare 
Han Rowley's amenufed © fame chevyſed “, 

His foemenne alle forlette * theyre groffiſn gare t, 
Whyche in theyre houton ſprytes * theie han devyſed, 


Whanne thee theie ken i, wythe poyntel * in thie honde, 
Enroned lyche anlace * fell, or lyche a burly-bronde v. 


Thomas of Oxenford, whoſe teeming brayne 
Three bawſin * rolles of olde rhyms hiſtorie 


Nete kennethe he of archeologie, 
Whoe pyghtes hys knowlachynge * to preve echeone 
Of Rowley's fetive * lynes were pennde bie Chattertone. 


IV. 
Hie thee, poore Thomas, hie thee to thie celle, 


Ne mo wythe auntyante vearſe aſtounde thy wytte; 
Of ſeemlikeenly * rhym thou nete maie ſpelle; 


For herehaughtree , or proſe thou botte arte fytte : _ 
Vearſe for thie rede is too grete myſterie z 
Ne e'er ſhalle Loverde © North “ a Canynge n to 1 


STARZA II. Worthy, vr glorious. b' Wiſdom, knowledge. c Diminiſhed, leſſened; 
| metaphorically here, injured. © Reſtored, or redeemed. Enemies. 
T Give up, or relinquiſu,” Rude, or uncivil tauſo. Haughty ſouls, 
d Sees * Pen. Brandiſhed. = Sword, * Furious falchion. 
STaxza III. Big, or bully. Labour, or forrow. Nothing knoweth he, Tor- 
tures his learning. © Every one. Elegant. | 
Srax zA IV. Confound, or aſtoniſh. > Beautiful, or delicate. © Heraldry. 
| * Knowledge, or wiſdom, © Lord. 

* As this great Miniſter, either through neceſſity or choice, is apt to make uſe of a bad 
reaſoa, -inſtead of a good, here is one zcady made to his hands for not doing what would 
have done him honour, 

"If it be conſidered, that the have verſe wor wrieten at leaſt a ſortulght before the ſudden 
and to him the unexpected) rout of the miniſtry, the author may juſtly arrogate to himſelf 


V. 
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V, 
Deane Percy, albeytte thou bee a Deane, 
O whatte arte thou, whanne pheered* with dygne Deane Mylle > 
Nete botte a groffyle * acolythe © I weene; 
Inne auntyante barganette * lyes alle thie ſkylle. 
Deane Percy, Sabalus © will hanne thy ſoughle, 
Giff mo thou doeſt amate* grete Rowley's yellowe rolle. 


VL 
Tyrwhytte, theughe clergyonned in Geoffroie's leare *, 
Yette ſcalle yat leare ſtonde thee in drybblet ſtedde . 
Geoffroie wythe Rowley how maieſt thoue com _y "7 
Rowley hanne mottes , yat ne manne ever redde, 
Ne couthe bewryenne © inne anie ſyngle tyme, 
Yet reynneythe / echeone mole i, in newe and ſwotie ryme b. 


VII. 
And yerfore, faitour *, in aſhrewed * houre x 
From Rowley's poyntel thou the lode © dydſt take. $54 Þ 
Botte lo! our Deane ſcalle wythe forweltrynge fhuir $ . 3 
Thy wytte as pynant as thie bowke ymake; | 
And plonce t thee inne archeologic mudde, 
As thou ydreinted b were in Severne's mokie * fludde, 


STANZA V, Matched, or compared. N Grovelling, or mean. Candidate for 
_ Peacon's Orders. © Ballads, * The Devil, ' Derogate from, or leſſen, 
$1avza VI, * Well-inſtruted in Chaucer's language. > Little ſtead, © Compare. 


Words. Expreſs, or ſpeak in any fingle æra of our language. 
f Runeth, or floweth, 8 Soft, d In modern and ſweet ver ſification. 


STA NZA VIL. Vagabond. > Accurſed, or unfortunate, © Praiſe, or honour, 
« Blaſting, or burning fury. * Pining, mengre. i Body, © Plunge, 
h Prenched. Black, or muddy, 
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VIII. 


So have I ſeen, in Edinborrowe-towne, 

A ladie faire in wympled paramente * 
Abbrodden goe *, whanne on her A downe 

A mollock hepe ©, from opper oryal © ſente; | 
Who, whanne ſhee lookethe on her voſwote geare , 


Han liefer * ben beſhet thanne in thilke * ſteynet amen. 48 8 


IX. 


<< Spryte of mie : Graie,” the minſtrelle * Maiſonne eres, 
Some chetiſaunie * 'tys to mie ſadde harte, 3 

« That thou, whoſe fetive © poeſie I pryze, 

«© Wythe Pyndarre kynge of mynſtrells lethlen * arte. 

Elſe nowe thie wytte to dernie roin han come, ; 

% For havynge protoſlene grete Rowley's hie renome . 


* 


» 6 
« Yette, giff « thou ſojourned in this earthly vale, | 
« Johnſon atte thee had broched * no neder © ſtynge ;_ 
« Hee, cravent *, the yſtorven © dothe aflayle, 
Butte atte the quyck * ne dares hys venome flynge. 
«© Quyck or yſtorven, giff I kenne aryghts; 


1 


„Ne ne ne Deane Mylle, ſcalle el er er agrole 8 this pte“ 


8 


SrANZA VIII. Dreſt in a princely robe. » Go abroad in the ſtreet. A moiſt, or 
wet heap; or load, Upper chamber-window. Unſweet, or ſtiaking ap- 
parel. Had rather. Been ſhut up, or confined ſtill at home. For this 


' word, ſee Kerſey, Such. Stained. Robe, or mantle, 
Sranza IX. Poet, Comfort. Elegant. Dead. Sad ruin, 
the firſt to kill or deſtroy the high fame of Rowley. 
STAnvza X. If. Pointed Adder. * Coward, The dead. 
living. 8 Grieve, or trouble. 


f Been 


The 


XI. 
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XI. 
Butte, minſtrelle Maifonne; bly; thie chyrckeynge dynne® 3. 7 
On thee ſcalle be-bewreeked © grete Rowley's wronge 
Thou, wythe.thie compheere * Graie, dydde furſt begynne 
To ſpeke inne deignous:denwere © offe hys ſonge, . © - 
And, wythe enſtroted-* Warpool *, deemed. hys laies 
Freſhe as nee rhyms ydropte inne ladie Myller's vaſe. . 


XII. 
Oh Warpool, ne dydde thatte borne * vaſe K TY 
Thilke ſwotie » excremente of pocte* s leare © 
Encaled * was thie hearte 2 as Carnes * ybene, 
Soe to aſterte * hys ſweſt-kerved ſcryvennere #, b. 
Thy ſynne doe Loverde * Advocate's ſurpaſſe; 
Starvation bee thou nempte.', thou broder of Dundaffe. 


XIII. 
Enough of thilke adrames *, and ſtrains like theſe, 
Speckled wythe uncouth words like leopard's ſkin; 2 
Yet bright as Avon gliding o'er her mees, 
And ſoft as ermine robe that wraps a king; 
Here, furſte of wiſeggers*, I quit thy gloſs, 
Nor more with Gothic terms my modern lays emboſs. 


Srauze XI. * Ceaſe, » Diſagreeable noiſe, or prate.  *© Revenged. . 4 Aſvciate,. 


£ 


or companion. * Diſdainful, or contemptuous doubt. * Deſerving of pu- 


niſhment. | 

STAnza XII. . Burniſhed, or poliſhed. Such ſweet, or delicate, Learning. 
« Cold, or frozen. Stones, or rocks. Neglect. © Short-lived 
tranſcriber, b Lord, + Called. * Brother, 


| S$Tanza XIII. Such churls, or rather dreamers. * Philoſopher, but here put for a perſon 


ſkkilled-in antient learning, fuse of wiſeggers being ſynonymous to prefident of the 


antiquarian ſociety, They are not to be en. who derive . the nme : 


term wi/eacre from this radix, 


# So Mrs. Newton, Chatterton's ſiſter, ſpells Mr. Walpole's name ; 1 have 


adopted her mode of orthography, as more a chacological, xv 
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6 EPISTELLE O 


XIV. 


For vearſe lyche thyſſe been as a puddynge fayre, 
At Hocktyde * feaſte by gouler cooke beſprente 
Wythe ſcanty plumbes, yat ſhemmer heere and there, 
Like eſtells ! in the eve- merk fermamente, 
So that a ſchoolboie maie with plaie, not paine, 


Pycke echeone “ plumbe vwaie, und leave dhe puddynge player. - 


XV, 
Yet ſtill each line ſhall flow as ſweet and clear, 
As Rowley's ſelf had writ them in his roll; 
So they, perchance, may ſooth thy ſapient ear, 
If aught but obſolete can touch thy ſoul. 
Poliſh'd ſo pure by my poetic hand, ; 
That kings themſelves may read, and courtiers underſtand, 


N 3 
O mighty Milles, who o'er the realms of ſenſe 
Haſt ſpread that murky antiquarian cloud, 
Which blots out truth, eclipſes evidence, 
And taſte and judgement veils in ſable ſhroud ; 
Which makes à beardleſs boy a monkith prieſt, DE - 
Makes Homer ſtring his lyre, and Milton ape his jeſt * 


XVII. 
STANZA XIV. Shrovetide, or any tide Mr, Bryant pleaſes, who bas written moſt copi⸗· 


oufly on the term, and almoſt ſettled its preciſe meaning. e Stingy, or 
covetous. Glimmer. Stars, from the French, * Duſky, Exery. 


* The reverend Editor proves, in his manner, that numberleſs paſſages, in The Battle of 
Haſtings, are not only borrowed from the original Greek of Homer, but alſo greatly im- 
proved. In te ſame way he har, with peculiar ſagacity, found out, © that the grave 
Milton, in his PENSERORO, amuſed himſelf by reficfing on the buſkin'd tale of Chaucer in 
theſe lines: 0 


Or 


DOCTOURE MYLLES. 7 


XVII. N 
Expand that cloud ſtill broader, wond'rous Dean! | 
In pity to thy poor Britannia's fate ; 
Spread it her paſt and preſent ſtate between, 
Hide from her memory that ſhe &er was great, 
That e er her trident aw'd the ſubje& ſea, 
Or e' er bid Gallia bow the proud reluctant knee. 


XVIII. 


Tell her, for thou haſt more than Mulgrave's wit, 
That France has long her naval ſtrength ſurpaſt, 
That Sandwich and Germaine alone are fit 
To ſhield her from the deſolating blaſt ; 
And prove the fact, as Rowley's being, clear, 
That loans on loans and loans her empty purſe will bear. 


| XIX. 
Bid all her lords, obſequious to command, 
As lords that beſt befit a land like this, 
Take valiant Viſcount Sackville by the hand, 
Bid biſhops greet him with a holy kiſs, 
For forming plans to quell the rebel-tribe, 
' Whoſe execution foil'd all bravery, and all bribe. 


Or call up him that left half- told 
ke ſtory of Cambuſcan bold,” F 
Juſt as Rowley had reflefted on him before for not finiſhing his ſtories. See note on the 
Epiſtle to Maſtre Canynge, p. 167. O ye venerable ſociety of antiquarians, whatever ye 
in your wiſdom ſhall think fit to do with the reſt of your preſident's notes, inſcribe this, 1 
deſeech you, in letters of gold over your new chimney · piece at Somerſet Houſe. 
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Teach her, two Britiſh armies both ſubdu ed. 
That ſtill the free American will yield _ 

Like Macbeth's witch “, bid her © Spill much more. blood, 3 

And ſtain with dan br, s gore the flooded field; | 


Nor ſheath the ſword, till o'er one little ifle 1. 
In ſoug domeſtic pomp her king ſhall reign and imd. 
XXI. 


So from a dean'ry © riſing in by trade,” 

And puff'd with lawn by byſhoppe-millanere *, : 
Ev'n glommed * York, of thy amede * afraid, 

At Lollard's Tower“ with ſpyryng · eye Wall peer, 
Where thou, like Alla's ſpryte, ſhalt glare on high, 
The triple crown to ſeize, of 8 Cornwallis die T. 


-$Taxza XXI. *r word is formed from horſe-millanere, and means 
the robe-maker, or ſempſtreſs, of the lords ſpiritual, * Sullen, cloudy, or de- 
jected. © Reward, or preferment. © The higheſt tower in the palace of 
Lambeth. * Aſpiring, or ambitious. 

* This was left unnoted in the firſt edition, in order aku might prove a eruſt to the 
critics: and, if the author is well-informed, fome of them have mumbled it. They fay, 
and they ſay truly, that there is no ſuch ęxpreſſion in the play of Shakſpeare. But, in the 
repreſentation of that play, where Dryden's alterations are admitted, for the ſake of ſome 
very fine old mufic, which Lock originally ſet to them, the following chorus over = cal- 
dron is well known by the frequenters of the theatre; 1 

He muſt, he ſhall, he will ill-much more blood, 

| „And become worſe, to make his title good,.“ ö 

Now the author has cautiouſly not called the witch, who ſings thiss Webb 5s witch, 
but ** Macherb*s witch” and therefore the quotation is pertinent, ugh. Ped and not- 
Shakſpeare, put the words into her mouth. 

* 4 All readers of true claffical taſte will, I truſt, applaud: this . ſtanza, which 
returns to the ſtyle, in which the epiſtle began, in judicious ſubſerviency to the rule of 


Horace: 
Servetur ad imum 


Qualis ab incepto proceſſerit, & ſibi conſtet. 


VVV 


